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The Marburg Collection of Cypriote Antiquities. — By 
Christopher Johnston, Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Baltimore, Md. 

Through the liberality of Mr. Theodore Marburg, of Balti- 
more, the Johns Hopkins University has recently come into 
possession of the valuable and interesting collection of Cypriote 
antiquities acquired by Mr. Marburg from Col. Falkland Warren, 
C.M.G., who filled the office of Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Cyprus from 1879 to 1891. Col. Warren, whose papers on 
Cyprian coins are well kftown to numismatists, during his long 
residence in Cyprus devoted much attention to the study of 
archaeology and was an ardent collector of archaeological objects. 
For this his official position gave him exceptional advantages. 

The objects comprising the collection which, through the gen- 
erous gift of Mr. Marburg, is now the property of the Johns 
Hopkins University, were in part found by Col. Warren himself 
in the course of excavations carried on under his supervision, in 
part purchased by him from the peasants who found them. The 
objects purchased, as he states in a letter to Mr. Marburg, were 
specially selected from a large number brought to him at various 
times. The collection, which numbers 122 separate pieces, con- 
tains 49 ornaments of gold, 13 seal-cylinders, 20 engraved gems 
and seals, and 40 scarabs and other small objects. Babylonian, 
Phoenician, Egyptian, and Greek art are all represented by char- 
acteristic examples, and the period of time covered would seem 
to be from about 800 to 150 B. C. Earrings seem to have pos- 
sessed a special attraction for the ladies of ancient Cyprus, and 
the very large number of these ornaments found has been 
remarked by all writers on Cyprian archaeology. 

Of the 49 gold ornaments in the Marburg collection no less 
than 42 are earrings or parts of earrings. The most usual pat- 
tern is the circle terminating in the head of a lion, a lynx, an 
ibex, or a bull, the eyes of the animal being usually represented by 
tiny gems set in the gold socket. The workmanship is remarkably 
fine. Some earrings consist of a simple crescendo ring without 
ornamental addition; many, of all designs, have pendants 
attached ; and a few have jeweled settings. A particularly 
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attractive design, which Col. Warren characterizes as Etruscan, 
consists of a disc formed of concentric beaded rings, and shaped 
like a shield with central boss. Three finely wrought pendants 
give a graceful effect to the whole. 

There are seven gold finger rings, four of which are set with 
engraved gems. One of them has a carnelian setting in which 
an Athene is beautifully cut. 

Of the 13 seal-cylinders, 6 have cuneiform inscriptions of the 
archaic type, and all are engraved with mythological subjects 
deeply incised. A scarab of black hematite and a seal of the 
same material contain brief inscriptions in Cypriote characters. 
Many of the remaining seals are finely engraved and afford inter- 
esting examples of the gem cutter's art. A fine intaglio, cut in 
red sard, contains a beautifully executed head of Alexander the 
Great, which Col. Warren believes to have been a contemporary 
portrait. A very interesting cameo contains three heads concen- 
trically arranged — Alexander, the Olympian Zeus, and the 
Egyptian god Amon. 

The gem of the whole collection is unquestionably the beauti- 
ful intaglio on which is depicted the goddess Athene overcoming 
a Titan. The goddess, fully armed, holds in one hand a long 
spear, while with the other she turns the Gorgon shield towards 
her opponent. The Titan, of human form from the waist upward 
while his lower extremities are formed by two scaly serpents, is 
sinking back in consternation, his arms uplifted as though to 
ward off the terrible sight. All the details are marvelously 
executed, and the effect of the whole as seen by transmitted light 
is exquisite. It is cut in an oval of pale yellow sard measuring 
2.3 by 1.5 inches. 

I have not been able to make a careful study of this interesting 
collection, but hope to do so and to report upon it more fully in 
the future. 



